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MAJOR JOSEPH H. DAVIESS' SQUADRON, LIGHT DRAGOONS 
INDIANA MILITIA, 1811 
(Plate No. 5) 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


Major Daviess’ Indiana Light Dragoons were called into service by William Henry Harrison, 


Governor of Indiana Territory, for service against the Indians under Tecumseh and “the Prophet. 
It served from September to November 1811 and fought at Tippecanoe, where Major Daviess was 


killed. The squadron comprised a Field and Staff and two companies, one of which came from 


Kentucky.! 


The Light Dragoons were well mounted and handsomely equipped, since they were in the main 
the wealthier citizens of Indiana and Kentucky. In an appeal for volunteers written by Major 
Daviess, he specified the uniform and equipment to be worn. He wanted: 


...@ blue coatee and pantaloons without any scarlet, a hat or leather cap cover- 
ed with bear skin, boots and spurs, and a pair of tanned leather moccasins to 
spare. The arms a good sword and a brace of pistols, with good locks, and a belt 
round the body with cartridge box and 12 cartridges. The cartridges to consist 
of such number of buckshot as the caliber of the pistol will-permit, provide the 
ammunition but_omit making up cartridges till we meet. Let each saddle have two 


secure girths. 


Daviess recommended to his comrades not to be encumbered with too mich baggage “... which 
must prevent our usefulness as cavalry. Each man ought to have a good blanket under his saddle 
and one girded over it, this latter with hooks and eyes so as to answer all purposes of a great 
coat in bad weather and either a tent or bed at night, a pair of tanned leather hobbles for the 


horse, and no clothes which need washing except sox and linen; a wallet and saddlebags will 


carry all needed supplies." 


The commanding officer alone wore a white blanket “surtout, called also a “capote, ” and 


in this he is shown in the plate. It was the cause of his death, for while leading a dismounted 


night attack with twenty dragoons his white coat made him an easy target for an Indian musket .4 


luster rolls, National Archives. 

* Daviess to Volunteers, Lexington, Aug. 29, 1811, in “Messages and Letters of William Henry Harrison,’ 
INDIANA HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, VII, 561, 562. 

Ithid. 

$e 4 Journal of Two Campaigns of the Fourth Regiment of U.S. Infantry .. . 
INDIANA HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, VII, 704. 


During the Years 1811 and 12,” 








UNITED STATES NAVAL OFFICERS AND SEAMEN 


IN BATTLE CLOTHING, 1812-1815 
(Plate No. 6) 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


The figures in this plate are based in the main upon contemporary portraits. The offi- 
cer on the left is from Jarvis’ portrait of Perry at the Battle of Lake Erie, painted in 
1816 and now in City Hall, New York. The seamen in the background, with their small, narrow- 


brimmed leather or tarpaulin hats, are from the same source. The other officer is from a 


portrait, also by Jarvis, of Captain Reid, painted in 1815.7 


The dress of the seamen is corroborated by other pictures and descriptions. Captain 
Hull's crew of the frigate United States, at a dinner at the City Hotel in New York in 1813, 
is described as ‘‘neatly dressed in sailor's habit of blue jackets and trousers, and scarlet 
vests and black glazed hets.”* The small hat, the red vest, the striped shirt, and the char- 


acteristic trousers are evident in contemporary sketches in the Navy Department. 


It is well known that at this period there was no prescribed dress for ordinary seamen, 
each captain clothing his men as circumstances, the slop chest and his own taste dictated. 
No uniforms were prescribed for ranks below those of ‘“‘Boatswains, Gunners, Carpenters, Sail- 
makers"’ in the dress regulations of 1813.” Uniformity among officers, too, was often lack- 


ing and it seems clear that the dress uniforms shown in the more familiar portraits were 


reserved for very special occasions. 


The weapons are also worthy of notice. The swords, which are taken from the Jarvis 
portraits, are most interesting in that they bear pommels of the so-called Phrygian helmet 
design, which was unusual in officers’ swords of that period. The cannon is a carronade, 


a short gun of large caliber which was particularly effective in battering an enemy vessel 


at close range. 


oo . 2 

Original owned by Mrs. Reginald Reid cf Montclair, N.J. A copy was presented to the U.S.S. REID in 
1936. 

2p. S. Guernsey, NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY DURING THE WAR OF 1812-1815....... , 2 vols., New York, 1889, 
I, 160. 

InNavy Department, THE UNIFORM DRESS OF THRE OFFICERS OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES, November 23, 1813 
(In Naval Records and Library, Nma: 1 Un 327). 





HESSE-HANAU REGIMENT ERBPRINZ, 11776 
(Plate No. 7) 
Herbert Knotel 


The lst Battalion of the Erbprinz Regiment was the heavy infantry unit furnished by 
Count William of Hesse-Hanau to Great Britain under the contract for troops signed 5 February 
1776. It landed at Quebec on 1 June of that year, fought at Valcour Island, and in 1777 
formed part of Burgoyne'’s army that advanced south from Canada. It was brigaded with the 
Brunswick Regiment Prince Friedrich under command of its own Brigadier General vonGall. 

in that ill-fated campaign the Battalion played a part in the engagements at Fort Ti- 


conderoga, Skenesborough and Stillwater. It was surrendered by the Capitulation of Saratoga 








3 
on 17 October 1777. The elements of the Battalion which had remained in Canada, reinforced 
by dratts of men from Germany, continued to serve in Canada until 1782.4. On 1 January 1778 
the Battalion totalled only 5 officers and 140 men, but by September it had regained much 


of its original strength.” 


The uniforms here shown were those worn by the Battalion during 1776. They are based 
upon contemporary official drawings and descriptions of the dress and colors of the Erbprinz 
Regiment in the Grand Ducal Library in Darmstadt, and were regulation until 1784, by which 
time the two battalions had been reunited in Hesse-Hanau. [It is known that the unit in Amer- 
ica adapted its dress to some extent to the conditions of service there, but no record has 
been found of these improvisations.” Winter clothing, consisting of “long pantaloons of 
stout cloth reaching up to the breast, and made so that they could be buttoned round the 


feet” and ‘‘a warm cap”, were issued in November 1776.4 


1claus von Bredow, HISTORISCHE RANG- UND STAMMLISTE DES DEUTSCHEN HEERES, Reriin, 1905, 741. This regi- 
ment should not be confused with the Fusilier Regiment Erbprinz from Hesse-Cassel., 


2c, T. Atkinson, “‘British Forces in North America, 1774-1781," in JOURNAL of the Society for Army His- 
torical Research, XVI, (Spring 1937), 16, 22. 

Itn an extra-illustrated copy of Max von Eelking, MEMOIRS . . . OF MAJOR GENERAL RIEDESEL ..., 2 vols., 
Albany, 1868, in the New York Public Library is a colored sketch of a soldier of the Battalion, very 
probably drawn during or shortly after the campaign of 1777. It shows the same uniform as is worn by 
the musketeer in Mr. Knitel’s plate except that, instead of overalls, the man wears buff colored 
breeches and black cloth gaiters buttoned to just below the knee. - Editors. 


4TBID., I, 83. 





BRIGADE COMPANY OF ARTILLERY 
NEW YORK VOLUNTEER MILITIA, circa 1787-1800 
(Plate No. 8) 


Fritz Kredel 


In the Museum of the City of New York is a uniform coat, saber and shoulder belt of an 
officer of the New York Brigade Company of Artillery of the post-Revolutionary period. From 
portraits and prints in the same collection it is possible to reconstruct the uniform worn by 


the Company as it marched in our first Inaugeral Parade, 30 April 1789. 


The blue coat faced with red, white or buff underclothes, short black spatterdashes, and 
cocked hat, formed the characteristic uniform for both the Regular and Volunteer artillery 
of this period. The buttons on the officer's coat are flat brass, without design, three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. The epaulet is of flexible gold braid, held in place by a 
small brass button and a narrow strip of red cloth. By this time the collar had become the 
stiffened, rising type, as is also evidenced by a copper engraving of the New York Grenadiers, 


a contemporary unit. 


The saber has a square ivory grip with oblique ridges, and a brass knuckle guard and 
pommel. The scabbard is of black leather with brass mounts. The belt is also of black lea- 


ther with brass plate and fittings. 


The Brigade Company of Artillery was formed in 1787 with John Van Dyck as its first 
captain. (hn 27 March 1805 it was reorganized with other companies and redesignated the Rat- 
talion of Artillery under Major John Ten Eyck. From 1806 to 1825 it formed the Ist Battalion 














4 
of the 3d (later llth) Artillery Regiment - whose 2d (or Infantry) Battalion is today the 
107th Infantry. 





HENRY ALEXANDER OGDEN 


Painter of America's Army Uniforms 


George C. Groce 


Henry A. Ogden (1856-1936) was, in his day, not only the best known but also the most 
prolific painter of U. S. Army uniforms in the history of this country. He grew up during a 
period when both the levels of taste and of technical instruction in art in the United States 
left much to be desired. At the age of seventeen, the artist became an illustrator for Frank 
W. Leslie of the famous illustrated weekly. Severing this connection in 1881, he became New 


York artist for the Strobridge Lithographic Company of Cincinnati. He held this post until 
1932, when he retired at the age of 76. 


In addition to his regular duties Ogden found time to work on a number of books. In 
1906 he illustrated Our Army for Our Boys; was co-author of The Boy’s Book of Famous Regiments 
in 1914; in 1917 he compiled Our Flag and Our Songs; and finally, in 1932, four years before 
his death, his George Washington for Young People was published. Numerous illustrations of 
uniforms by Ogden appeared in publications such as the Yale Chronicles and Pageant of America, 


and long before his death his work on American Army uniforms came to be regarded as the most 


authoritative in existence. 


The basis of this reputation was 70 colored plates on army uniforms which were published 
by the Quartermaster General between approximately 1890 and 1907. In the National Archives 
there is a considerable body of correspondence showing how Ogden undertook the enterprise and 
how he worked. For example, it shows that the Army equipage of the later period was sent 
from Washington to Fort Jay (Governor's Island, New York City) for his study and portrayal 
in the series issued in 1907. Moreover, this correspondence reveals that, from first to last, 
Ogden received but $100 per plate, each of which usually portrayed five soldiers. This should, 
in some degree, account for the artist's carelessness in the rendering of details. 

Virtually all of Ogden's later illustrations were based upon these 70 paintings, used as 
lithographic plates for an official history of the Army uniforms. Forty-four of the plates 
deal with the uniforms from 1776 to 1888 and were published as Uniform of the Army of the 
United States by the Office of The Quartermaster General about 1890. This edition contained 
as text many pertinent dress reguiations, together with secondary material on the history of 
the uniform when no regulations were to be had. Another edition, issued simultaneously, con- 
tained a text by Henry Loomis Nelson and was published by B. M. Whitlock of New York. It 
was titled The Army of the Unitea States. 


These plates fall roughly into two classes: the period before the Mexican War and the 
period from 1846 to 1888. The earlier, pre-photographic illustrations are, by and large, 
unsatisfactory. Works of earlier artists who drew soldiers from the life were unavailable 
and furthermore there was no National Archives. As for general officers, Washington is painted, 


for example, in a non-descript sort of uniform, without regard to the excellent portrayal 
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of the General's dress uniform, by his aide Col. Trumbull at Yale or his field uniform painted 
from life by Washington's friend, Capt. Charles Willson Peale and located at Princeton, Anna- 
polis, and elsewhere. Odgen misrepresented not only Revolutionary uniforms, but also those 
of the War of 1812 and the period just after it. It is only through the research of modern 


students that we are beginning to learn of the uniforms of this significant era. 


There are three plates dealing with the period 1898 to 1900, and 23 places dealing with 
1902-1907. The 26 illustrations were published unler the same title as the earlier quarter- 
master work, but no textual commentary was included. Most of the water colors for the 1902- 
1907 period are in the National Archives. They show that, too often, Ogden was not clear 
in his details and also that, being a lithographic artist, he left much to the lithographer's 
imagination. One plate on the field uniform of the Spanish American War illustrates both 
points. The soldier is depicted, not in the old, traditional campaign hat which was no dearer 
to Gen. Stillwell than to many another grizzled veteran, but in the tropical helmet which 
baffled Army designers from the Spanish-American War to World War II. Moreover, the shirt of 
the soldier is not the Army blue, which actually was prescribed and worn, but a smutty black 


which, so far as is known, had no status anywhere at any time. 


Nevertheless, Ogden rendered greater service to historians of the American Army uniform 
than any man in history. True, he does not portray a number of uniforms which were used, and 
his work on the period before the Mexican War is of little historical value. But he saw, 
knew, and, within his limitations, portrayed the uniform from the Civil War through 1906. 
During this epoch, a vast and striking revolution took place, as the armies of the world 
changed their emphasis from uniforms of display and pageantry to uniforms of concealment. 
During the Boer War the British found that khaki afforded concealment for troops in the field. 
This lesson swept the world and, within a very few years, protective coloration became standard 
for the field uniforms of all the Great Powers. About 1903, the U.S. Army adopted the cotton 
khaki and the woolen olive drab uniforms. The actual colors have changed many times since 


then, but the names are written into Army Quartermaster specifications to this day. 


Khaki was introduced to the U.S. Army in 1898 and the olive drab shade somewhat later. 
At the same time, shining brass buttons gave way to somber gun metal. This world-wide change 
from splendor to drabness was probably the most abrupt and far reaching of modern times. 
There is little doubt that the 26 lithographic plates, and Ogden's water colors at the Ar- 
chives, are and will continue to be our most important graphic sources of information for 


this memorable transition. 








Sr nwe, 




















NOTES ON THE INSIGNIA OF THE RIFLEMEN, 
U. S. ARMY 
J. Duncan Campbell 


Riflemen, as an independent corps, first appear in America during the Revolution. They 
were differentiated from the Continental Infantry by both dress and weapons. Their weapon 
was the rifle, as opposed to the smoothbore musket, and their usual costume was the linen 
or buckskin jacket of the frontier, with hats or caps of wide variety. The combat effective- 
ness of riflemen was hotly disputed during the final quarter of the eighteenth century; their 
deadly accuracy beyond musket range was offset by the fact that it took them longer to load 


and deliver aimed fire, and that the rifle lacked the bayonet of the musket. 


Following the Revolution, for 75 years or more, the Regular Army intermittently continued 
to have units of Riflemen. Not until the time when all troops equipped with shoulder arms 
had been issued rifles was the distinction between Riflemen and Infantry dropped. It might 
be added that Riflemen were also a favored form of Volunteer Militia, but in this article 


only the Regular Army units will be considered. 


“Rifle or Light Troaps” are first mentioned following the Revolution in General Orders 
of 30 January 1787.2 The uniform prescribed for them is different from that of the Infantry, 
notably in that they were to wear round hats covered with bearskin while the latter continued 
with cocked hats. The Rifle Corps mentioned in these orders was never raised, but the char- 


acteristics of its uniform may have been carried over into the next period. 


In the reorganization of the Army in 1792, four battalions, or sixteen companies, of 
Riflemen were established. One battalion formed part of each Sub Legion, and it is clear 
that the Riflemen did not function as a regimental unit. Rather were they scattered about 
the frontier as battalions or companies.” There is a probability that the Riflemen wore a 
somewhat different uniform from the Infantry, but that need not be treated here.” In 1796 


the Legionary Corps was abolished, and the Rifle Companies merged with the Line. 


In 1799 Congress authorized a battalion of riflemen but the unit was not raised. In 
1808 the Regiment of Riflemen was authorized and organized. An act of 10 February 1814 con- 
stituted three additional regiments, and the original unit was redesignated the lst Regiment 
of Riflemen at that time. On 15 May 1815 the four regiments were consolidated into the Regi- 
men~ of Riflemen, which was itself disbanded in 1821.4 


Until 1808 there is no evidence of distinctive buttons or cap plates for Riflemen; there- 
after there is ample proof that these devices were distinctive. Unfortunately the exact 
forms they took, and the dates of the changes from one form to another, are far from clear. 
The information given below can at best be considered fragmentary, and the specimens sketched 


only as tentatively identified. 


By Jume 1808 the Regiment of Riflemen had been authorized a yellow metal button bearing 


1s Orderly Book No. 8, *‘Post-Revolutionary Records’’ (National Archives); William A. Ganoe, THE HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, New York, 1943, 93. 

2Prancis B. Heitman, HISTORICAL REGISTER AND DICTIONARY OF THE ARMY, Washington, 1903, I, 139; Ganoe, 
HISTORY, 99-103. 

I see General Orders, Pittsburgh, 11 Juiy 1792, for example (all ms. material hereafter cited is in Army 
records in the National Archives). 

4Heitman, HISTORICAL REGISTER, 141. 


















. Pewter, with sew-through holes; 1813-14 (7). 5k" x 44%” 
(found at Fort Atkinson, Nebraska) 


. Brass, wire loop fastener; 1817-21 (7). 34" x 3” 


. Silver_on copper, wire fastener; possibly Riflemen, 1817-21. 
4% 3%" 


4. Brass (may have been silvered), wire loop fastener with 
plume socket; possibly Riflemen, 1817-21. 6” x 4%” 
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the letters “‘R.R.” These were made by George Armitage of Philadelphia. Qh their caps they were to 
wear the letters “‘U.S.R.R.”, the first pair above the second. Eight ‘wundred of these letters were 
ordered from Messrs. George Green & Son of Philadelphia on 8 June, with instructions that 
they were “...to be of good brass, with good pliable brass tongues to bend and clinch...."° 
These letters appear to have comprised the distinctive cap insignia of the Regiment until 
at least 1812. In this year the Infantry received the oblong cap plate ‘‘bearing the name 


of the corps, & number of the regiment,” and it is possible that the same or a comparable 


plate was furnished the Riflemen.” 


On 17 March 1814 the dress of the then four Regiments of Riflemen was prescribed in 
detail.® The color of coat was grey instead of green, and the caps were of leather instead 
of felt. The *‘flat yellow Buttons” were to ‘“‘exhibit a bugle surrounded by stars, with the 
No. of the Regiment within the curve of the bugle,” and the cap plate was to have a “Design 
similar to that of the buttons.” This is the first recorded use of the bugle, or bugle-horn, 
as the insignia for riflemen. Its origin lies in the simple fact that light infantry and 


rifle units of this period supplemented drum signals with bugle calls in view of the wide 


dispersion of their personnel in combat. 


The bugle plate remained the authorized design until August 1817, when a new cap plate 


was specified for the Regiment of Riflemen.*® The only description of this new device thus 


far discovered is contained in a letter from the Commissary General of Purchases: 


‘‘I send /a cap plate/ herewith, w. is in my opinion very appropriate for Rifle- 
men. The Bugle is brazed to the Eagle*, however it shews the design. This plate 
was got up before the rect. of Gen. Smith’s letter, with a view to be submitted 


to you w. a recommendation to adopt it. It is now submitted for that purpose...,” 
‘* ..* has rather a patched appearance -- if adopted the die will be altered a0 
10 


as to strike the Eagle & Bugle together, or out of the same piece of metal. 


It would seem as if the 1817 model plate remained the insignia of the Regiment of Riflemen 


until its disbandment in 182}. 


(To be concluded) 


Sus Purveyor’s Order Book, 25 June 1808. 


Srerp., 8 June 1808. 
’ Dress Regulations, 30 December 1812, in MSS Orderly Book, Southern Dept., 24 January 1813. 


SGeneral Orders, Adjutant & Inspector General's Office, 17 March 1814. 


9adjutant and Inspector General to Commissary General of Purchases, 4 August 1817. 
received 


10ccanissary General of Purchases to Secretary of War (in Adjutant & Inspector General letters 
file), 29 July 1817. 








NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


George Cameron Stone, A Glossary of the Construction, Decoration and Use of Arms and Armor 
has recently been issued by Ray Riling, 6844 Gorsten Street, Philadelphia 19. This monumental 
volume was originally published in 1934, but less than 400 copies were released at that time. 
Mr. Riling purchased the remaining signatures and had them suitably bound in buckram (a few in 
three quarter leather) and is currently selling them at $25.00 (in leather at $35.00). The hook 
is a quarto volume of 700 pages on excellent paper containing 875 half tone illustrations. It 
is classed by experts as one of the few really important modern reference books on ancient arms 
and armor. 

Mr. Riling also merits the thanks of students of firearms for having recently made availa- 
ble a rare book on American arms. H.W.S. Cleveland's Hints to Riflemen was written during the 
Civil War and contains much primary source material on early breech loaders. Mr. Riling has had 
a small edition of this volume printed in an almost exact duplication of the original format. 


, 
Collectors of insignia will be interested in a publication by the Etablissements Drago, 

25 Rue Beranger, Paris, entitled Les insignes dans Il’ armée and issued late in 1947. It contains 
nine pages in full color, each bearing about 18 modern distinctive insignia of French regiments 
and comparable ground and air units. In size and design they resemble the distinctive insignia 
of our own color-bearing units. There follows a detailed list of the units for which the Drago 
firm has prepared an insignia, well over a thousand in number. Copies may be obtained through 
Librairie Militaire Cart, 8 Rue de 1l’Ancienne-Comedie, Paris VI, France. 


Gale & Polden, Ltd., Aldershot, England, is selling a new series of colored post cards by 
Ernest Ibbetson depicting the uniforms of the British armed services 1939-1947. Already some 
25 have been published or are in production. 

Speaking of post cards, all collectors of uniforms should be aware of the cards issued iz 
recent years by the Fort Ticonderoga Museum. There is a set of 12 cards covering the French 
units that served at the Fort in 1758 by Colonel Harry C. Lerter; a set of 11 cards by Colonel 
Larter on Continental Army units stationed at the Fort, 1775-1777; and a third series of 20 
cards by A. R. Cattley, of England, depicting the uniforms of British regiments in the French 
and Indian and Revolutionary Wars. This series represents Mr. Cattley’s revision of drawings 
done by him over 20 years ago and which have hung during that time in the Museum at Fort Ticon- 
deroga. 


The Mount Vernon Ladies Association has recently reprinted its booklet, General Washing- 
ton’s Swords and Cempaign Equipment. This 62-page publication has photographs of many rare 
pieces of Colonial and Revolutionary equipment, including swords, pistols, sashes, spurs, tele- 
scopes, saddle-bags and camp furniture. The booklet may be obtained from the Mount Vernon 
Ladies Association, Mount Vernon, Virginia, for fifty cents. 


J. D. Aylward, The Smali-Sword In England, Hutchinson's Scientific & Technical Publications, 
London and New York, is of outstanding importance in the literature of the sword. The author 
traces the history of the small-sword from its beginnings about 1600 to its decline shortly 
after 1800. This 132 page volume is profusely illustrated with photographs, charts and draw- 
ings. It is the most thorough study of the subject thet has ever been published. 


There are two current periodicals with which a)l persons interested in arms should be fam- 
iliar. For the fire-arms enthusiast there is The Gun Collector, published by G. Charter Harri- 
son, Jr., of 110 Vaughn Court, Madison 5, Wisconsin, at $4.00 per subscription period of twelve 
issues. Now in its third year, this excellent magazine covers all fields of firearms collect- 
ing. For those who prefer edged weapons, there is the Bulletin of the Society of American Sword 
Collectors, which is sent to all members of the Society. Although much more modest in its fore 
mat than The Gun Collector, this quarterly Bulletin is the only currently published source of 
information on American Swords. Requests for information concerning the Society should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Stephen V. Grancsay, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
ae 








is a distinct contribution to 
There is no attempt to cover the 


Herschel C. Logan, Cartridges, Standard Publications, 1948, 
the study of ammunition and the development of the cartridge. 
beginning of the cartridge idea and the early types of cartridge used in this country in the 
colonial period, but from the 1790’s on, the coverage is excellent. Over two hundred illus 
trations and a well written text combine to make this a reference book of real value. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Captain Russell V. Steel, of London, writes that Mr. Cecil C. P. Lawson is at work on the 


third volume of his immensely valuable illustrated history of British army uniforms. He men- 
tions that Gale & Polden of Aldershot have published an illustrated history of the Royal Waggon 
Train called Forerunners of the Royal Army Service Corps. 





The Army is sponsoring a series of paintings illustrating famous episodes in its military 
history. The scenes will embrace all wars. Four artists are at work on the project, and al- 
ready paintings of the capture of Remagen Bridge and of Scott’s victory at Chippewa have been 
completed. The Army plans to reproduce the paintings in color and distribute them widely to its 
troops as part of its program to stimulate morale and esprit de corps. 





This issue of MC & H carries a plate by Herr Herbert Knétel, son of the famed Richard 
Knétel, which we hope will be the first of a series on the uniforms of the German auxiliary 
units of the American Revolution. Herr Knétel, living at present in the British sector of Ber- 
lin, is actively engaged in the study and painting of military costume, insignia and equipment, 
and has made many colored sketches and drawings for American collectors in the past three years. 
Any member interested in owning one or more of his delightfully executed water colors--he is 
prepared to illustrate virtually any type of soldier--should communicate with Editor Todd. His 


prices are very reasonable. 








The first volume of MC & H, which was limited to 100 copies, is now practically exhausted. 
Since January, the price of new subscriptions has been $17.50, which represents the actuai cost 
of producing 16 hand-colored plates and this text. Later in 1949 subscribers will be asked for 
their opinion on the best method of publication for ensuing years. 


The Editors 





Corroeepoending BOIter .o.ccccsvcveveccscccecs Col. Frederick P. Todd 


PO EUOGED cosccccccssecccesvoececs Mrs. John Nicholas Brown 
Maj. J. Duncan Campbell 

Detmar Finke 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 

Harold L. Peterson 


All communications should be addressed to the Corresponding Editor, Col. Frederick P. Todd, 
4119 W Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 











